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disposition of property. Increasing material prosperity was
raising up a wealthy class among them, and their most energetic
and ambitious members no longer sought a career in France, or
Austria, or Spain. It was the dream of Grattan that a loyal
Irish gentry of both denominations could form a governing body
who would complete the work^ and that, although a Protestant
ascendency would continue, it would be the modified and miti-
gated ascendency which naturally belongs to the most educated
section of the community and to the chief owners of property,
and not an ascendency denned by creeds, and based on dis-
qualifying laws. But. from the time when the principles of the
French Eevolution took root in Ireland, and, still more, after
the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam, events had taken another turn.
The new democratic leaders were chiefly Protestants, and they
aimed, like Grattan, though by very different methods, and on
a very different basis, at union between Catholics and Protestants,
a,nd the abolition of religious disqualifications; but the result of
their movement was a furious revival of religious animosities,
and a panic among the possessors of property, which greatly
deepened the division of classes. At the same time, the extreme
probability of a French conquest of Ireland, and the tremendous
events on the Continent, which foreshadowed nothing less than
a total destruction of the whole political and social order in
Europe, and the downfall of the British Empire, aroused hopes
in the Catholic population which had slumbered for more than
a century. Prophecies, attributed to St. Colurnkill, pointing
to the reinstatement of the old race, and the expulsion of the
stranger, had circulated in Ireland during the great troubles
of 1641. They were now, once more, passing from lip to lip,
and vague, wild hopes, of a great coming change were rapidly
spreading.

Another point in which the situation resembled that of
1641, was the belief which was fast growing among the Catholics,
that they were marked out for massacre. In the seventeenth
century the Catholic population had been driven to madness, l>y
the belief that the English Puritans were about to exterminate
their creed. At the end of the eighteenth century a similar fear
prevailed, but the object of terror was the Orangeman.1 It was
1 The following is part of one of the depositions sworn in 1643 : ' They